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REMARKS. 


Ow the 29th day of January, 1868, in the Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution of the State of New York, held at the Capitol, in the city of Albany, 
during the debate on the government of cities, the following remarks were 
made by Messrs. Schumaker and ex-Mayor Opdyke. 

Mr. Schumaker, in reply to Mr. Baker, of Montgomery county, who had 


charged: Governor Seymour with aiding the rebellion and instigating the New 


York draft riots, spoke as follows : 


T was sorry to hear the gentleman speak of 
Governor Seymour as having aided the rebellion 
—that old, stale, stereotyped slander. Who 
saved the capital of this nation when General 
Lee invaded Pennsylvania in 1863? Was it not 
+he militia of this State, sent on to the scene of 
action by Governor Seymour ; and did nor Pres- 
ident Lincoln, Secretary Stanton, and Governor 
Curtin send to Governor Seymour letters thank- 
ing him for his energy and patriotism in thus 
standing by the nation in its darkest hours? 
And did not a republican Legislature, the next 
winter, unanimously pass a resolution in both 
houses lauding him for such conduct? And yet 
the gentleman insists on hurling this foul slan- 
der forth from this body—insisting, in the face 
of history, that Governor Seymour aided the 
rebellion, and incited riots in the city of New 
York. Now, as to the truth of these charges, 
read these letters and telegrams from Governor 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania, Secretary Stanton, 
Governor Seymour, and others : 


The Pennsylvania Invasion—Official Telegrams. 


‘¢By TELEGRAPH FROM WASHINGTON, 
«June 15, 1863. 


‘* 1 his Excellency Governor Seymour : 


““The movements of the rebel forces in Vir- 
ginia are now sufficiently developed to; show 
that General Lee, with his whole army, is mov- 
ing forward .to invade the States of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and other States. 

“The President, to repel this invasion 
promptly, has called,upon Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Western Virginia, for one hund- 
red thousand (100,000) militia, for six (6) 
months, unless sooner discharged. It is im- 
portant to have the largest possible force in the 
least time, and if other States would furnish 
militia for a short term, to be ordered on the 
draft, it would greatly advance the object. Will 
you please inform me, immediately, if, in an- 
swer to a special call of the President, you can 
raise and forward say twenty thousand (20,000) 


Yih 


~ 


militia, as volunteers without bounty, to be 
credited on the draft of your State, or what 
number you can probably raise ? 
“EH. M. STANTON, 
“ Secraary of War.’ 


‘ Arpany, June 15, 1863. 
‘Ton. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, Washington : 


‘¢T will spare no efforts to send you troops at 
once. I have sent orders to the militia officers 


of the State. 
‘“HORATIO SEYMOUR.” 


Does this sound like Disloyalty ? 
‘* Arpany, June 15, 1863. 


“ Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Washington : 


“‘T will order the New York and Brooklyn 
troops to Philadelphia at once. Where can 
they get arms, if they are needed? 


“ HORATIO SEYMOUR.’ 


Is this Disloyal ? 


‘By Tenearapa From WASHINGTON, 
“June 16, 1862 


“To Governor Seymour: 


“The President directs me to return his 
thanks, with those of the Department, for your 
prompt response. A strong movement of your 
city regiments to Philadelphia would be a very 
encouraging movement, and do great good in 
giving strength in that State. The call had to 
be for six months, unless sooner discharged, in 
order ta comply with the law. It is not likely 
that more than thirty days’ service—perhaps 
not so long—would be required. Can you for- 
ward your city regiments speedily ? Please 


reply early. 
“ EDWIN M. STANTON, 
“ Secretary of War.” 
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Is not, this dispatch enongh to silence this most 


malignant slander, and stop the venomous 


tongue of the most unscrupulous slanderer ? 
3 “¢ Arpany, June 15, 1863. 
“Fon. EH. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Washingtcn : 
“ We have about two thousand enlisted vol- 


unteers in this State. I will have them consoli- 
dated into companies and regiments, and sent 


on at once. You must provide them with arms. 
“ HORATIO SEYMOUR.” 


Does this look like Treason? 


“« Arpany, June 16, 1868. 


“Hon. EH. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Washington : 


“‘ Four returned volunteer regiments can be 
put in the field at once, for three months’ ser- 
vice. Can arms and accoutrements be supplied 
in New York? Old arms not fit for the field. 

“J.T. SPRAGUH, 
« Adjutant-General.” 


“ By Tenearapn FRoM WASHINGTON, 
« June 16, 1863. 
“To Adjutant-General Sprague : 

“Upon. your requisition, any troops you may 
send to Pennsylvania will be armed and equip- 
ped in New York, with new arms. 

‘(Orders have been given to the Bureau of 


Ordnance. 
‘¢EDWIN M. STANTON.”’ 


« By TELEGRAPH FROM WASHINGTON, 
“ June 16, 1863, 


“To Adjutant-General Sprague : 


“The Quartermaster-General has made pro- 
vision for the clothing and equipment of the 
troops that may go to Pennsylvania. The 
issues to be made at Harrisburg. You will 
make requisition for subsistence and transpor- 
tation as heretofore, for troops forwarded from 


your State. 
EDWIN M. STANTON.” 


“By TeregraPh FROM WASHINGTON, 
June 16, 1863. 


“To Act’g Ass’t Adjt-General Stonehouse : 


“The Quartermaster-General has been direct- 
-ed to clothe the volunteers from your State, 
upon their reaching their destination, and pro- 


vision has been made for that purpose. 


“EDWIN M. STANTON, 
“ Secretary of War.” 


“ Arpany, June 16, 1863. 


“ Governor Curtin, Harrisburg : 


“Tam pushing forward troops as fast as pos- 
& 


sible ; regiments will leave New York to-night. 
All will be orderd to report to General Couch. 


¥: “TORATIO SEYMOUR.” 


Compare this promptitade with the delay that 
always occurred under Governor Morgan in send- 
ing regiments forward in the first year of the 


war? 
“ Albany, June 16, 1863. 


“‘ Hon. HE. M. Stanton, Secretary of” War, 
Washington, D.C. : 

“ Officers of old organizations here will take 
the field with their men, and can march to- 
morrow, if they can be paid irrespective of 
ordnance accounts. The government would 
still have a hold upon them to refund for 
losses. 

“JOHN T. SPRAGUE, 
“ Adjutant-General.” 


£6 Arpany, June 15, 1863. 


“Hon. H. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Washington : ; 

“* By request of Governor* Seymour, who has 
called me here, I write to say that the New York 
city regiments can go with full ranks for any 
time not over three months—say from eight to 
ten thousand men. ‘The shorter the period the 
larger will be the force. For what time will 
they be required? Please answer immediately. 


“OG, W. SANDFORD, 
‘« Major-General.” 


By TeLEGRaAPH FROM WASHINGTON, 
* June 16, 1863. 


“ To Major-General Sandford : 

“The government will be glad to have your 
city regiments hasten to Pennsylvania for any 
term of service; it is not possible to say how 
long they might be useful, but it is not ex- 
pected that they would be detained more than 
three (3) months, possibly not longer than 
twenty (20) or thirty (30) days. 

«« They would be accepted for three (8) months, 
and discharged as soon as the present exigency 
is over. If aided at the present by your troops, 
the people of that State might soon be able to 
raise a sufficient force to relieve your city regi- 


ments. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON, 
“ Secretary of War.” 


“ Arpany, June 18, 1863. 


“9 Hon. B. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C.: : 

« About twelve thousand (12,000) men are 
now on the move for Harrisburgh, in good 
spirits and well equipped. 

“he Governor says: ‘Shall troops con- 
tinue to he forwarded ?’ Please answer. 

“ Nothing from Washington since first tele» 
grams. *“ JOHN T. SPRAGUE, 

“ Adjutant-General.”” 


“¢ Arpany, June 18, 1863. 
“ %o Governor Curtin, Harrisburgh, Pa.: 


“ About twelve thousand men are now mov- 
ing, and are under orders for Harrisburgh, in 
good spirits, and well equipped. 


‘SiR ia A ei 


Governor Seymour desires to know if he 
shall continue to send men. He is ignorant of 
your real condition. 

“JOHN T. SPRAGUE, 
“ Adjutant-General.”’ 


‘¢ By TeLEGRAPH FROM WASHINGTON, 
«June 19, 1863. 

“1% Adjutant-General Sprague - j 

“The President directs me to return his thanks 
to his Excellency Governor Seymour, and_ his 
staff, for their energetic and prompt action. 
Whether any further force is likely to he re- 
quired will be communicated to you to-morrow, 


by which time it is expected the movements of 


the enemy will be more fully developed. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON, 
“ Secretary of War.’? 
Anorner comeriment From “ Honxst Oxp Ave.” 
{Laughter . ] 
“ Arpany, June 20, 1863. 
“ Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, Washington : 
«The Governor desires to be informed, if he 
shall continue sending on the militia regiments 
from this State. Ifso, to what extent and to 
what point. 


“J, B. STONEHOUSE, 
“ Act’g Ass’t Adj’ t-Gleneral.” 


pe ‘By TeneGRraPH FROM WASHINGTON, 
«June 21, 1863. 
“ To Act’g Ass’t Adj’ t-General Stonehouse : 

“The President desires Governor Seymour to 
forward to Baltimore all the militia regiments 
that he can raise. Z 

“ EDWIN M. STANTON, 
“ Secretary of War.” 


‘¢ By TELEGRAPH FROM HARRISBURGH, 
“July 2, 1863. 
“To His Excellency Governor Seymour : 

“Send forward more troops as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Every hour increases the necessity for 
large forces to protect Pennsylvania. The bat- 
tles of yesterday were not decisive, and if Meade 

« should be defeated, unless we have a large army, 
this State will be overrun by the rebels. 
“A. G. CURTIN, 
“ Governor of Pennsylvania.” 


‘New Yor«, July, 8, 1863. 
“ [> Governor Curtin, Harrisburgh, Pa. : 
“ Your telegram isreceived. Troops will con- 
tinue to be sent. One regiment leaves to-day, 
another to-morrow, all in good pluck. 


“JOHN T. SPRAGUE, 
“ Adjutant-General.”” 


The gentleman from Montgomery [Mr. Baker] 
refers to Governor Seymour's speech in New 
York on the 4th of July, 1863. He knows that 
Governor Seymour said nothing on the occasion 
to which he refers, to which a fair, impartial 


be 


man could take the least exception to. What 
did the Governor say? What were the treason- 
able words used in his Fourth of July otation 
in New York? Why, he made a remark, during 
a long speech, ‘‘that public opinion sometimes 
was indicated by a mob.’’ Is this a new idea to 
the gentleman? Itis a truism that has been 
asserted in every language and in every clime. 
Since the dark.ages, every change of government 
has been indicated by mobs. The American 
revolution was inaugurated by the tea riot in 
Boston—a mob. Like many citizens of this 
nation, Governor Seymour had witnessed blun- 
dering, miserable management at Washington 
for two or three years. Governor Seymour, BF 
say, like every other citizen, saw this blunder- 
ing and mismanagement, and his speech at the 
Academy of Music in the eity of New York, 
July 4, 1863, was made with reference to such 
mismanagement at Washington. Why, sir, I 
have the authority of Mr. Greeley for saying 
that the blundering generalship that we had in 
the early part of the war caused this country 
200,000 lives. 

Hon. H. J. Raymond, Editor of the New York 
‘“'Times,”’ a republican paper,in an editorial, Sep- 
tember 7, 1862, about the blunders and mis- 
management lays the blame all upon Mr. Lin- 
coln, who was at that time active commander 
of the army, and says ‘‘ it must be changed or 
the cause will be lost. It is idle to blink the 
issue or not to look it square in the’ face.” 

«« We must have abler generals, an abler cabinet, 
a stronger, more vigorous, and a more resolute 
government, or Jeiierson Davis will rule the 
nation from the seat of Washington.” 

September 8, he says, in a leading editorial : 

“Qur military movements are crowned with 
disaster, our people will not tolerate a long war, 
there is eminent danger to-day that unless our 
government promptly vindicates its strength, 
its powers, its competency to deal with this 
rebellion, and’ to defend its own existence more 
conspicuously than it has done during the last 
year, we shall see a resort to measures which 
will either land us in anarchy, or subject us to 
Southern despotism.’’ 

There was general dissatisfaction through- 
out the country. Thousands of millions 
of money had been spent; families had lost 
their fathers and brothers and sons, and the 
sacrifices had been made with no good result for 
the nation; and, to cap the climax, just about 
that time the authoritiesat Washington endeay- 
ored to fix upon us an onerous and unjust draft. 
And Governor Seymour was simply warning the 
authorities at Washington to beware, or such 
conduct would bring evil’ consequences upon 
our unhappy country. No gentleman here can 
say that that draft was not onerous and unjust, 
because the Republican Legislature of this State, 
of 1864, when Governor Seymour had succeeded 
in getting our quota reduced six or eight thou- 
sand, passed a unanimous vote of thanks to 
Governor Seymour for so reducing it, and stop- 
ping the nefarious draft. The Legislature, 
April 16, 1864, passed unanimously the follow- 
ing resolutions ; ! 


ao 


Resolved, 'That the thanks of this House be, 
and are hereby, tendered to His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Seymour, for calling the attention of the 
general government at Washington to the errors 
in the apportionment of the quota of this State, 
under the enrollment act of March 8, 1863, and 
for his prompt and efficient efforts in procuring 
a correction of the same. 


** Resolved, That the Clerk of this House 
transmit to the Governor a copy of this report 
and resolutions.’” 

On the occasion of the riots referred to in this 
debate, Governor Seymour was called to the city 
of New York to quell them, and he did so. All 
must remember his two patriotic proclamations 
on that occasion. I will read them : 


First Proclamation of Governor Seymour. 


“ To the People of the city of New York: 

* 4 riotous demonstration in your city, orig- 
inating in opposition to the conscription of sol- 
diers for the military service of the United 
States, has swelled into vast proportions, direct- 
ing its fury against the property and lives of 
peaceful citizens. I know that many of those 
who have participated in these proceedings 
would not have allowed themselves to be car- 
ried to such extremes of violence and of wrong, 
except under an apprehension of injustice ; but 
such persons are reminded that the only oppo- 
sition to the conscription which can be allowed 
is an appeal to the courts. . 

“The right of every citizen to make such an 
appeal will be maintained, and. the decision of 
the courts must be respected and obeyed by 
rulers and people alike. No other course is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the laws, the 
peace and order of the city, and the safety of its 
inhabitants. 

“‘Riotous proceedings must and shall be put 
down. The laws of the State of New York 
must be enforced, its peace and order main- 
tained, and the lives and property of all its citi- 
zens protected at any. and every hazard. The 
rights of every citizen will be properly guarded 
ee defended by the chief magistrate of the 

tate. 

‘‘T do, therefore, call upon all persons engaged 
in these riotous proceedings to retire to their 
homes and employments, declaring to them that 
unless they do so at once I shall use all the 
power necessary to restoré the peace and order 
of the city. I also call upon all well-disposed 
persons, not enrolled for the preservation of 
order, to pursue their ordinary avocations. 

‘‘Let all citizens stand firmly by the constitu- 
tional authorities, sustaining law and order in 
the city, and ready to answer any such demand 
as circumstances may render necessary for me to 
make upon their services; and they may rely 
upon a rigid enforcement of the laws of this 
State, against all who violate them. 


*““HORATIO SEYMOUR, 
« Gow 


Second Proclamation of Governor Seymour. 

‘* Whereas, It is manifest that combinations- 
for forcible resistance to the laws of the State of 
New York, and the execution of civil and crim- 
inal process, exist in the city and county of New 
York, whereby the peace and safety of the city 
and the lives and property of its inhabitants are 
endangered ; and, 


“ Whereas, The power of the said city and 
county has been exerted, and is not sufficient to 
enable the officers of the said city and county to 
maintain the laws of the State and execute the 
legal process of its officers ; and, - 


‘“ Whereas, Application has been made to me 
by the sheriff of the city and county of New York 
to declare the said city and county to be ina 
state of insurrection ; now, therefore, 

‘*T, Horatio Seymour, Governor of the State 
of New York, and commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the same, do, in its name, and by its 
authority, issue this proclamation in accordance 
with the statute in such cases made and pro- 
vided, and do hereby declare the city and county 
of New York to bein a state of insurrection, and 
give notice to all persons that the means pro- 
vided by the laws of this State for the main- 
tenance of law and order will be employed to 
whatever degree may be necessary, and that all 
persons who shall, after the publication of this 
proclamation, resist, or aid or assist in resisting, 
any force ordered out by the Governor to quell 
or suppress such insurrection, will render them- 
selves liable to the penalties prescribed by law. 


‘““HORATIO SEYMOUR.” 


This is the only occasion that ever a Govern- 
or has declared New York city in a state of 
insurrection. How different with the rural dis- 
tricts? Almost every Governor, from Governor 
Seward to Governor Fenton, has annually de- 
clared some one or more counties in this State 
in insurrection against its Jaws. I refer to the 
many anti-rent troubles. A worthy gentleman, 
who now occupies a position on this floor, and 
who was at that time mayor of the city, asked 
the Governor’s aid in this matter. The riot 
had already raged for two or three days. There 
was a great concourse of people in the City Hall 
park, and I believe that it was at the instigation 
of the honorable gentleman to whom I have 
referred [Mr. Opdyke] that Governor Seymour 
addressed the crowd in front of the City Hall— 
was it not, sir? 

{Mr. Opdyke shook his head.] 

Mr. SCHUMAKER—I thought it was, sir. 
I was so informed. I will give the gentleman 
my authority. Senators Tweed and Cornell and 
others told me that they were present when 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Opdyke] 
requested Governor Seymour to go out and ad- 
dress those gentlemen—I call them gentlemen. 
I was there in Broadway at the time. I saw the 
crowd in the park, and went over there and saw 
Governor Seymour addressing them, and I tell 
you, gentlemen, that a more orderly gathering of 
people I never saw in the city of New York in 


- most natural place to find protection. 
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my life at any pofitical meeting. I could see 


no rioters there. They were evidently terror- 
stricken men—men who lad wandered down 
from different parts of the city to the neighbor- 
hood of the City Hall for the purpose of seeing 
when this bloodshed and riot was to be stopped, 
which was then raging three miles away, and 
did not reach the City Hall until late in the 
evening, when the Zribune office was attacked. 
I know something of men’s faces, and to me 
the faces of those men had that appearance. 
They did not look, as the gentleman here to-day 
said they did, like returned soldiers and vaga- 
bonds; they looked like men who had the 
anxiety of fathers and brothers, like frightened 


citizens who had gone to the City Hall as the 
They 
heard Governor Seymour. He quietly addressed 
those citizens, and they quietly went away, and 
I defy any gentleman to point out a single man 
‘of that crowd who comuritted any violence be- 
fore that time, at that time, or after that time. 

Mr. OPDYKE—Governor Seymour arrived on 
Tuesday morning, and came to my rooms at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, where he remained with me 
during the entire riots, except that soon after 
Wis arrival he accompanied me to the City Hall, 
where it was not possible for us to accomplish 
any good, as the riots were going on in the up- 
per part of the city, and most of all the mur- 
ders and devastations of property were in that 
part of the city. But many evil disposed per- 


“sons had gathered about the City Hall, and the 


newspaper offices were threatened. My friend 
from Kings [Mr. Schumaker] could not have 
extended his views very far from the steps of 
the City Hall, or he would not have stated that 
the mob were so peaceably disposed. He might 
have scen, by extending his vision, many scenes 
like this ; peaceable colored men crossing the 
Park or walking along the streets attacked by 
crowds of assailants and fleeing for their lives. 

Mr. SCHUMAKER—I only spoke of the time 
when Governor Seymour was there. 

Mr. OPDYKE*-Perhaps at that very moment 
there might not have been any thing of that 
kind. But immediately after he was there, 
those scenes did transpire, and on the same day 
a newspaper office, fronting the City Hall, was 
attacked. I now come to the point of my ad- 
vising the Governor to address the crowd. I 
shook my head when my friend from Kings 
[Mr. Schumaker] made the remark. And, on 
reflection, while I have not the slightest doubt 
that I concurred in recommending it, I am quite 
sure that others suggested that he should ad- 
dress the crowd. My colleague, Mr. Hutchins, 
who was present, now informs me that my re- 
collection is correct. But the terms in which 
he should address them, or what words of en- 
dearment he should use [laughter] I certainly 
had nothing to do in suggesting: nor had I any 
share in framing the speech he made ,to them. 
He left very soon after, in a carriage with some 
friends, to go where the riots were taking place, and 
then returned to the St. Nicholas Hotel, where 
he remained during the riots. It was not until 
ihe military, under Gen. Brown, who was second 


in command to Gen. Wool, was united to the 
police force, that they succeeded in withstand- 
ing and repelling the rioters, who outnumbered 
ten to one the organized force against them. Ialso 
urged the police commissioners to arm_ their 
force. They said they would not do so without 
the sanction of the Governor. I offered to take 
the responsibility of making the requisition for 
the arms and furnishing them. But they de- 
clined it. y 

When Governor Seymour arrived, he very 
cheerfully and promptly acquiesced in the sug- 


gestion, and gave requisitions for arms, which 


where taken to the police headquarters; but 
us the military strength was increasing, it turn- 
ed out there was no occasion for the police to 
use them, though they cou!d have been used 
very effectively at an earlier stage of the riot, 
I,mean to be entirely just to Governor Seymour 
in regard to his conduct during the continuance 
of the riots, though he has not been just to me. 
Prior to the riot he made a serious misrepresen- 
tation of my official conduct in a message to 
the Legislature, of which 1 asked a public re- 
traction. He very frankly and promptly gave 
a verbal retraction, with a promise of giving 
one for publication. After patiently waiting 
week after week, and month after month, dur- 
ing which time that promise was more than 
once renewed, but never performed, I abandon- 
ed the effort. It has never been performed. 
But I have this to say of Governor Seymour ; 
he -was surrounded during the riot by many bad 
advisers—scores of them-—-on some occasions I 
think there were one hundred in my room— 
most of them urging him to exert his influence 
to withdraw the military resistance to the 
rioters, and to endeavor to quiet them by moral 
suasion. | 

In opposition to them, nearly every city of- 
ficial, all of whom, except myself, were demo- 
crats, earnestly counseled otherwise, and indignantly 
condemned the advice that he was receiving 
from his more numerous friends. And while : 
I thought, sometimes, he was vacillating, and 
disposed to interfere in a manner which, tn my 


judgment, would be disastrous to the but in- 


terests of the city, it turned out that my appre- 
hensions were unfounded. He never yielded 
to these bad counsels, but, TO THE END 
STOOD FIRM. EVERY THING TEAT IT 
WAS POSSIBLE FOR HIM TO DO WAS DONE, 
TO AID IN THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
RIOTS. At my instance he gave requisitions 
for arms to scores, and even hundreds of private 
citizens, whose warehouses or dwellings were 
threatened. He did not hesitate in a single in- 
stance, whenever I vouched for the respecta- 
bility of the applicant for arms. On one occa- 
sion, I think it was Wednesday afternoon, a 
conference was to be held among the officials 
at the police head-quarters to determine on the 
line of action and defense during the afternoon’ 
and evening. My friend, Mr. Hutchins, was 
there at the time, and will confirm the truth of 
what I say. 

Governor Seymour came in with at least 
twenty of his political and personal friends, 
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and among them several gentlemen who were 
very much excited, because, as they declared, 
the troops under the command of General 
Brown, in the Twentieth Ward, were shooting 
down innocent and peaceable citizens, who had 
congregated from mere curiosity, under the 
excitement that was existing, and that they 
were not rioters at all. General Brown asked if 
they had not been firing buildings and barricading 
the streets. They answered in the affirmative, 
put said it was in self-defense. The General 
replied if this was not rioting he did not know 
what was. These gentlemen urged that Gover- 
nor Seymour should recall the troops, and they 
pledged themselves that they would disperse the 
crowd by peaceable means and moral suasion. 
The friends of Governor Seymour were urgent 
that he should exercise his military authority as 
Governor of this State, and commander-in-chigf 
to make General Brown withdraw his troops. 
The Governor very properly felt, I have no 
doubt, that he had no authority to interfere. At 
all events, he did not interfere. 


The police commissioners also joined in urging 
General Brown to withdraw his troops. I was 
the only one to counsel General Brown to turn 
adeaf ear to any such advice, because all his- 
tory proves that the only way to put down a 
riot as formidable in its proportions as this, was 
to shoot it down. He replied, with several 
expletives which I will not repeat, that I need 
not give myself any uneasiness, that whatever 
the Governor, or any friend of his, or any one 
else might say, no troops under his command 
should ever retire before a mob unless driven 
back. That spirit and determination of General 
Brown had much to do in inspiring all in author- 
ity to aid in resisting the force of the rioters and 
in putting them down. Though, on many oc- 
casions, Governor Seymour was advised to,inter- 
fere, he never did interfere, AND HIS CON-~ 
DUCT DURING THOSE RIOTS MET MY 
ENTIRE APPROVAL, 


